ote? Una - 


ne [ea LAMP 


sintered as second class matter June 4, 1906, at the P. 0. at Garrison, N 





‘. ¥.. under Act of _Congress March 3, , Lami. 





For Zion’ s sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 
the Righteousness thereof go forth as >) aes and the Salvation thereof as a 
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THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF ROME-* | 
As rises Teneriffe above 
The restless ocean's moan, 


So looms above earth's chance and change, 
The ancient Church of Rome 
Majestic “gainst the sunset sky 
The Titan mountain stands, 
Frowning while ocean-giants dice 
Upon its foaming sands 
So bold against the lurid past, 
Yet stands the Church of Rome, 
Unchanged when all is changing fast— 
The storm-tossed pilgrim’s home 
Cerwhelmed by the barbarian hosts 
The Eternal City fell, 
But laid on her rude conquerers 
The magic of her spell. 
Thus facing countless future years, 
And ages yet unborn, 
Rome rises o'er all haunting fears, 
And dreads no coming storm 
—Cherles Edward Stowe, in the Hartford Times 


author is a Congregational clergyman, son of 
tt Beecher Stowe, and nephew of Henry Ward 


MESSAGE OF THE ATONEMENT 
TO THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


the book against Luther which obtained 

Henry VIII. the title of the “Defender of 
Faith” occurs this remarkable sentence: 
ore, since Luther, hurried along by his 

d, casts himself into destruction, and refus- 

be subject to the law of God, setting up his 
instead, let us, on the other hand, the fol- | 


Isaiah, LXTII. 1 
_GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, 





N. ¥.. JULY, 1906. 





lowers of Christ, be on our guard lest, as the 
Apostle says. by the disobedience 
many be made stnners.”* 

In the light of his subsequent action how cy- 
clonic in its destructive force this forecast of 
the future becomes. This book was published in 
1521 and ten years later Henry out-luthers Lu- 
ther and launches upon a career of passionate 


of one man 


| self will and violent rebellion against the author- 


ity of St. Peter's successor which ends in sweep- 
ing the whole English people out of Peter's ship 
into the sea of schism. 

We question whether in the whole history of 
the Catholic Church since St. Paul in his epistle 
to the Romans penned the words quoted above: 
they have ever had a more striking illustration 
than in the person of Henry VIIIL., “by the dis- 
obedience of one man many were made sinners.” 

Up to the time of Henry's quarrel with the 
Pope there was hardly in Christendom a people 
more devoutly Catholic and withal more loyal to 
the Holy See than the English nation. 

EXPLODED FALLACY. 

The account of the English Reformation so 
long current among Anglicans to the effect that 
the Church of England reformed herself and 
eagerly embraced the opportunity afforded her 
by Henry to shake herself free from the “usur- 
pation of the Bishop of Rome and all his detest- 
able enormities” has been shown by the more 
recent researches of our own Anglican historians 
to be a baseless fabrication, which the real facts 


| of the case flatly contradict. Dr. James Gaird- 


*The Pope. By Mgr. Capel 3rd ed. p. 110. 
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net's book “The English Church from the Acces- 
sion of Henry WIII. to the Death of Mary,” does 
not leave the time-worn tradition of the “Blessed 
English Reformation” a leg to stand on. A 
review of this book published in 1903 says: 
“The historian has made it clear that the Re- 
formation was not the work of the English na- 
tion as a nation. At the accession of Henry 
VIIL. ‘the position of the Church, under the jur- 
isdiction of Rome, seemed as secure as it had 
ever been. . . It was not the nation that chose 
the Reformaticn, it was the court party that 
forced the Reformation on the nation. The 
Church of England was left under the absolute 
control of Henry. . . . The nobles lost their in- 
dependence, the common people were powerless 
without a head, and the Church within the king- 
dem ... was not only bound and shackled, but 
terrorized and unable to speak out. Englishmen 
were dragooned out of their religion by the king, 
an adulterous murderer; and by the nobility 


gorged with Church plunder, and by foreign | 


mercenaries. (p. 267). This fact is proved by 


Tepeated insurrections of the people throughout | 


the length and breadth of the land, indignant 
uprisings of an oppressed nation, which Dr. 
Gairdner details with unsparing impartiality ; in 
1536 in Lincolnshire; in 1537 in Yorkshire; next 
in the whole north from Westmoreland to Lin- 
colnshire ; in 1548 in Cornwall; in 1549 in twenty 
one counties together. Given a leader for the 
people the Keformation would never have hap- 
pened. . . . Papal supremacy the English nation, 
as a nation, never sought to cast off. There were 
indeed grumblings—it is an Englishman’s birth- 
right to grumble—but ‘one thing is to be noted. 
What little was said was very far indeed from 


a repudiation of the actual jurisdiction of the | 


Church and its existing head.” The king substi- 


tuted himself for the Pope, the Spiritual Head, | 


wholly and solely because the Holy See would 
not violate the moral law and give him a dispen- 
sation ‘for either bigamy or divorce.” 

The nobility bribed by Church property, were 
interested to maintain the revolution. The 
House of Commons was packed and then brow | 
beat. If the people resisted, the king ‘butch- | 


ered’ them. 


their grievances, he gagged them. . . . Whosoever 
refused to perjure his soul by swearing to the 
king's spiritual supremacy Henry ‘brutally des- 
patched’—Lord Chancellor More, Cardinal Fish- 
er, the Earl of Kildare and his five uncles, the 
Abbots of Jerveaulx, Fountains, Glastonbury, 
Reading, Colchester, Sawley, Whalley and a host 
of other distinguished men, including Prior 
Houghton and his saintly Carthusians, ‘on whom 
the dreadful sentence was carried out with even 
more than usual brutality, for they were ripped 
up in each other's presence, their arms torn off 
and their hearts rubbed upon their mouths and 
By such sweet methods did Bluff King 
Hal dethrone the lope in the hearts of the Eng- 
lish people !” 


faces.” 


WHO INSPIRED HENRY” 

What can be more evident than that it was 
the devil, who employed Henry VIII. as his tool 
to ruin the Church of England and 
Who used such a vile “‘instrument to re- 
generate and uplift His Church?” By all means 
let us give the Devil his due and we shall the 
sooner see in what direction lies redemption for 
the Anglican Church and the remedy for those 
ills which nearly accomplished her annihilation 
and from which even now at her best she has 
only partially recovered, with a terrible danger 
of a relapse into a condition where her last state 
would be worse than the first. It is an insult to 
God to lay at the door of Divine Providence 
the action of Henry in forcing the English 
Church into schism with Rome and the rest of 
Catholic Christendom for the igncble ends he 
had in view. The Holy Spirit does not guide 
men to behave as Henry did that good may 
come to the Church of Jesus Christ. And pray 
what good did accrue to the English Church 
through the agency of this usurper of the Su- 
preme Headship, which aforetime had been ex- 
ercised by the Successor of St. Peter? Look 
at the dreadful facts and if there has been any- 
thing in the subsequent history of “the captive 
daughter of Sion” to rejoice and be glad about 


not God 


it is on a par with the bright ray of hope, which . 


shone through the rifted darkness of Adam's 
expulsion from Eden, the precious prophecy, 


If they tried to give expression to | “The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
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pent’s head.” Over against the sentence “By 
the disobedience of one man many were made 
sinners” atoning Love has set the promise of 
redemption, “so by the obedience of one man 
many shall be made righteous.” 
THE DAY OF REDEMPTION. 

In Henry and Elizabeth, the child of his sin, 
the Devil triumphed for the expulsion of the 
Ecclesia Anglicana from the Eden of Catholic 


we are Catholic “though (the Father of the 
Faithful) be ignorant of us and Israel (the 
Catholic Church in communion with Rome) ack- 
nowledge us not.” When we think of the long 
wanderings of both the Anglican shepherds and 


| their sheep in the far land of Erastianism and 


Unity, but the day cf the Lord’s vengeance is | 


nigh at hand, the seed of the woman, nursed in 
the bosom of the unhappy Church that Henry 
made to sin, will vet bruise the serpent’s head 


and the cry of the Catholic remnant in our State- | 
ridden and Protestantised Church has already | 


come up into the ears of the Lord God of Sa- 
baoth: “Lock down from heaven, and behold 
from the habitation of Thy holiness and of Thy 
glory: where is Thy zeal and Thy strength, the 
sounding of Thy bowels and of Thy mercies to- 
wards us?"’ Are they restrained? Doubtless 
Thou art our Father though Abraham be igno- 


rant cf us, and Israel acknowledge us not: Thou, | 


© Lord. art our Father, our Redeemer. Thy 
name is from everlasting. (© Lord, why hast 
Thou made us to err from Thy ways and hard- 
ened our heart from Thy fear? Return for Thy 
servant's sake the tribes of Thine inheritance. 
The people of Thy holiness have possessed it but 
a little while: our adversaries have trodden down 
Thy sanctuary. We are Thine: Thou never 
barest rule over them: they were not called by 
Thy name.” (Isaiah, LXIJ, 15-19). 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC PARAPHRASE. 

Could fitter words be chosen to voice the 
praver of the Catholics in the Anglican Com- 
munion to-day, who travail in anguish. of soul 
to undo the work of Henry, Edward and Eliza- 
beth and to see our beloved Mother freed from 
her long captivity, purged cf all Protestantism 
and heresy and bishops sitting once more as in 
ancient times not in “Anglican insularity” at 
Lambeth but with their brethren of all nations 
in councils truly apostolic and ecumenical, pre- 
sided over by the legates of the Holy See. We 


have indeed the witness within ourselves, the | 
“sub-consciousness of the Anglican body,” that | 


dissent from the Vicar of Christ, almost sub- 
merged for three lcng centuries in Episcopal 
Protestantism well may we ask with Isaiah, 
“Why hast Thou made us to err from Thy ways 
and hardened our hearts from Thy fear?” And 
then longing for unity with our Catholic breth- 
ren throughout the world we pray: “Return for 
Thy servants’ sake the tribes of Thine inherit- 
ance. The people of Thy holiness have pos- 
sessed it (the Catholic inheritance of the Eng- 
lish Church) but a little while, our adversaries 
(the Caesarites and the heretics) have trodden 
down Thy Sanctuary. We are Thine (the Cath- 
olic remnant), Thou never bearest rule over 
them. Henry and his progeny have been rebels 
against the authority of the Catholic Church 
since the days of Cranmer and Cromwell. Wolves 
in sheep's clothing they have ravened Thy flock. 


| bring us once again, () Thou Good Shepherd, 


| gaining complete possession of 








under the rule of him to whom Thou hast com- 
mitted Thy whole flock, saying: Feed My 
lambs, shepherd my sheep."’ 

What hope is there of the Catholic remnant 
the Anglican 
Sanctuary and driving out lay popery and heresy 
in high places save by “looking unto the Rock 
whence we are hewn and to the hole of the pit 
whence we are digged,” (Isaiah LI, 1) in other 
words to the Church of Rome? 

ICHABOD, 

From that unhappy day, when Henry listened 
to the counsels of Cromwell and broke with 
Rome date all the ills which have made the 
Church of England to be like the “man who 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among thieves, who stripped and wounded him 
and left him half dead,” while Rome on the one 
side and Constantinople on the other, passed us 
by as outcasts from the family of Catholic 
Churches. Who among us can be so blind and 
short sighted as not to see that since by the dis- 
obedience and rebellion of one man all this has 
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come upon us; the remedy is to become as one 
man in obedience to the authority which Henry 
repudiated, that the glory which departed in 
the 16th century may return to the English 
Church in the 20th and /chabod no longer be writ- 
ten across the page of her history. If we will but 
repent and return to our ancient allegiance to 
the Holy See God's love for us is so great that 
He will not withhold frem us anything that is 
for our highest good and redeemed Anglicanism 
will glisten as a fair jewel upon the brow of the 
Catholic Church. 

But some one will say that the tide change: 
in favor of the Anglican Church more than sev- 
enty years ago and that she is now on the top 
wave of prosperity and that she is gaining in 
importance and dignity among the Churches of 
Christendom every day. 

Yes, it is true a tide did set in about the vear 
1833, which floated the Church of England off 
the rocks that threatened her destruction, but im 
what direction has that tide borne the Church of 
England in spite of the resistance of the major- 
ity of the crew? Beyond all question in a 
Romeward direction. The Benedictine scholar. 
Dom John Chapman, in his reply to Bishop 
Gore’s “Koman Catholic Claims” makes an gb- 
servation which hardly admits of dispute: “The 
Church of England as a whole (apart from the 
Broad party), is moving steadily and corporate 
ly Romewards.” In the summer of 1904 at the 
annual meeting of the English Church Union 
its venerable president, Viscount Halifax, spake 
as one inspired of God and the closing words of 
his address ought to command the enthusiastic 
assent not only of the English Church Union. 
but of the Catholic portion of the entire An- 
glican body. 

“We are resolved that the work begun by 
God’s mercy among us shall, God helping us, be 
carried to its predestined end, which whether 
in union with the state cr not, shall be nothing 
less than the spread and maintenance of the 
Catholic faith and of Catholic practice in Eng- 
land, and the eventual reunion of all those who 
love our Lord in sincerity and truth in one visi- 
ble fold under one Shepherd, when if the right 
of the Primate of Christendom be fully acknowl- 


edged on one side, the right of the Catholic Epis- 
copate shall be no less fully recognized on the 
other.” 

These of the Anglican Church who would ear- 
nestly contend for the “faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints,” cannot afford any longer 
to ignore the See of Peter. Those who, fondly 
imagine that independent and apart from the 
Bishop of Rome they can purge the Anglican 
Church of Protestantism and make her the mode! 
Catholic Church of Christendom are simply hug- 
ging a delusion. If the Oxford Movement does 
not end in bringing the Anglican Church into 
the same port where Newman found rest and 
peace, her end will be to be broken to pieces on 
the reefs of heresy. There are but two roads for 
Anglicans to travel, the Catholic road leads tv 
Unity, the “Broad” way leads to destruction, at 
the termination of one is Rome, at the 
nation of the other is Ruin. 


termi- 
AN EXTENSION OF THE ATONEMENT 

That a party of corporate Reunionists shoul! 
exist in the Anglican Body is, we think, a par 
of the mystery of the Atonement, which God is 
ever re-enacting. Just a few lines above we 
likened the Anglican Church to “the man, who 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among thieves.” To carry the application of 
the parable a step further it is our Lord Jesus 
Christ who comes to our rescue in the character 
of a “Samaritan.” Now the Samaritans in our 
Lord's day, had their temple and altar on Mount 
Gerizim separate from and even in rivalry cf the 
true temple and altar in Jerusalem. Christ in 
spirit and truth could, of course, never be a schis 
matic, yet when the whole human race was in 
schism, cut off from the Beatific Vision through 
sin, He incarnates Himself in the race, He calls 
Himself repeatedly the Son of Man and glories 
in the name, he identifics Himself with us, He 
even “became sin for us,” that He might make 
an atonement for sin and thereby “reconcile both 
(Jew and Gentile) unto Ged in one body by the 
Cross, having slain the enmity thereby.” 
If, 16). 

The development of the Catholic Church in 
the world is constantly spoken of as “the exten- 
sion of the Incarnation” and this involves of ne- 
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cessity the mystical extension of the Atonement. | 
If in the first instance Christ could “become sin 
for us, Who knew no sin” that He might recon- 
cile an alien race unto the Father in heaven, it 
js not only possible, it is most reasonable to ex- 
pect that He would bring into play the same 
principle of atoning love to reconcile an alien 
portion of the Catholic Church to the common 
Father of Christendom. If we can apply to 
Henry VIII. the saying of St. Paul in the fifth 
chapter of Romans, “By one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners,” we naturally look to 
God to supply the antidote and because His Son 
Jesus Christ, as we firmly believe, still resides 
sacramentally in the Anglican Body forth from 
that mystical indwelling of the Crucified One 
issues the saving principle, “so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made rightecus.” 
THE KEY OF EXPLANATION. 
The due recognition of this principle is the key 
to the right understanding of the Oxford Move- 
ment from the beginning. In the Divine Coun- 
sels its terminus ad quem has been all along, it 
would now appear, a return of the Ecclesia An- 
glicana to unity with the Holy See and the party 
which now emphasizes that fact is the crowning 
development of the movement. It is as Anglo- 
Catholics grasp this truth and in the spirit of 
obedience correspond to the Divine Will that we 
shall feel the shifting sands under our feet har- 


dening into the solid rock and into our souls | 


stealing the joy of those who are “fellow work- 
ers together with Him” . . . “until we all cone 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
that we henceforth be no more children tossed 
to and fro and carried about by every wind of 
doctrine.” Nor will we have to wait for the day 
of actual reunion to experience the blessings of 
interior peace and love. For as Abraham re- 


ceived circumcision as a “seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith which he had yet being uncir- 
cumcised™ so shall it be with the children of obe- 
dience and peace in the Anglican body, actual, 
visible Communion with the Centre of Unity will 
come at last as the seal and consummation of 


the righteousness of that faith which we have 
yet being unnumbered among the sheep of Pe- 
ter's Fold. And because we have the faith of 
Peter and the spirit of Catholic Unity in our 
hearts in the deep intensity of our love and joy 
we can say, “Now therefore, we are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but feliow citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God; 
and are built upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief corner sione.” (Eph. II, 19-20). 





MULTUM IN PARVO. 

The Mother Church of England is passing 
through deep waters these days and Anglicans 
everywhere should be praying day by day and 
constantly pleading the Holy Sacrifice on her 
behalf. 

”"O Saving Victim, opening wide 

The gate of Heaven to man below, 

Our foes press on from every side, 

Thine aid supply, Thy strength bestow.” 





There appeared in the Church Times (Lon- 
don) of June 1st, an editorial, entitled “Unity 
or Entente Cordiale?” which clearly defines the 
radical difference between the Protestant and the 
Catholic ideal of Union among Christians. It 
says: 

“Whitsuntide finds us sharply and desperately con- 
tending with our separated brethren, to whom a con- 
juncture of accidents has brought an opportunity of po- 
litical ascendancy which they have not had for two 
centuries and a half. They used it then—it was the 
temper of that age—to crush the Church of England, 
as nearly as they could, out of existence. If a king 
of hesitating character but unshaken visions had not 
received Divine grace to surrender his life for the apos- 
tolical character of the Church, whose vowed and an- 
ointed defender he was, that character, in Bishop 
Creighton’s opinion, must have been, humanly speak- 
ing, for ever lost. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century—it is the temper of our age—there is no at- 
tempt, no wish perhaps, certainly no possibility, for the 
political annihilation of the Church of England. What 
is projected is rather the gradual dissolution of Church- 
manship by a system of national education, under which 
the great majority of the young are to be brought up, 
in the generations to come, out of reach of the influence 
and training of the Church.” 
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“Instead of reunion of Christendom, what is proposed 
is an entente cordiale of sects. Amiability and toler- 
ance are to be its temper; theism, touched with Chris- 
tian emotion and issuing in social justice, is to be its 
teaching. One form of religion only must be excluded 
from this entente—the sacerdotal and sacramental 
Proclus the Alexandrian, with whose death in A. D 
412 ancient philosophy is said to have expired, taught 
that the wise man is the heirophant, not of one religion, 
but of all. “He made, however, says Lewes, ‘one ex- 
ception. There was one religion which he could not 
tolerate, which he could not interpret—that was the 
Christian. The mild indifference of paganism could 
not away with the exclusive claims of the Cross. At 
a later date the protracted intercourse between Chris- 
tians, Jews and Moslems led to a fusion of ideas by 
which al! faiths were regarded as having a similar 
hasis. ‘So far from one alone possessing a divine orig- 
in, all are but the efforts of the human mind to solve 
the great mystery. A common monotheism and rival- 
Ty in good actions appeared to be a better bond of 
union between men than the uncompromising authority 
of the Catholic religion.” 





“It would be harsh to suggest that the new Parlia- 
mentary Protestantism which is to be made the creed 
of all good Englishmen has affinities with any form 
of philosophic thought. But the language of Proclus 
the heathen and of Avicebron the eclectic Jew reap- 
pears curiously in radical leading articles and speech- 
es of the year 1906. It is again the unearthly demand 
of a supernatural and authoritative Christianity which 
excites ¢ sition. A passing political majority is de- 
saaiied: tales it Peacte office, to establish an official 
religion of the land on the basis of a compulsory, creed- 
less Protestantism. We are to have a ‘unified system.” 





With these words, all the more weighty 
and significant because they appear in the fore- 
most journal of the Anglican Church, the edi- 
torial is concluded. 

“There can be no Christian reunion round a 
shifting quicksand, but only upon the Rock on 
which the Redeemer promised He would build 
up His Church.” (Italics ours). 





No one becomes perfect on a sudden, it is by mount- 
ing, and not by flying, that we come to the top of the 
ladder. Let us, therefore, ascend, and let meditation 
and prayer be the two feet we make use of to do so. 
For meditation lets us see our wants, and prayer ob- 
tains for us relief from God. The one makes us dis- 
cern the dangers that surround us; the other gives us 
happy escape from them. Prayer is tepid without med- 
itation —Rodrigues. 





ST. PETER. 


“I WITHSTOOD HIM TO THE FACE.” 

Mr. William George War once said: 
Ther is no part of the New Testament 
which has more frequently been alleged 
by protestants against the doctrine of St. 
Peter's supremacy, than the Second Chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galations. . . . I believe that its 
real bearing is most truly and decisively in the 
opposite direction. For myself I am confident, 
not merely that it does not disprove the doctrine 
of St. Peter's supremacy, but that it very emphat- 
ically corcoborates that doctrine.”’ 

Let us examine the case. 

1. First, we know of course, that the Epistle 
to the Galatians is unlike any other letter of St. 
Paul's in the New Testament: the Apostle is evi- 
dently both angry and anxious, and we must be- 
gin by asking why. 

His steps are dogged by the party known as 
the Judaizers, who endeavored to undermine his 
authority with the Galatians who had followed 
him so faithfully at first. 

St. Paul had taught, for instance, that circum- 
cision had passed away with the old covenant, 
but the Judaizers stepped in and _ contracicted 
this, “constraining” the Galatians to be circum- 
cised. This explains the exclamation of the 
Apostle: “Having begun in the spirit are ve 
made periect in the flesh?” 

More particularly these false teachers declared 
that St. Paul taught a different gospel from the 
older Apostles. 

Who was it, then, who had bewitched the fool- 
ish Galatians? Who was it who was poisoning 
their minds against their Missioner? Who was 
it who was insinuating a doubt as to whether St. 
Paul's Gospel was really the same with that of 
the older Apostles? Who was it who was send- 
ing them back again to the “beggarly elements” 
of the law? It was the sect of the Judaizers; 
and the Apostle saw them in the background, 
and had them and their false teaching in his 
mind throughout. 


2. How, then, does St. Paul address himself . 


to this situation? First, he speaks of two visits 
that he paid to Jerusalem. 
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(1.) 
(i, 18). 

St. Chrysostom’s comment is, “He said not to 
see Peter, but to visit Peter, as they say in be- 
coming acquainted with great and illustrious cit- 
iss” (that is the force of the Greek word which 
is here translated “See” ). 

What was the reason of this first visit? May 
we not say, “to pay his respects to the prince of 
the Apostles.” 

So far. it is plain that St. Paul, after the pause 
which followed upon his conversion, began by 
taking the deliberate step of paying a visit to St. 
Peter; and the force of the Greek word here 
translated, “to see,” implies an attitude of def- 
erence as to an important personage. 

(2.) Next, in chapter 2, he tells us, after 
many years, he went up to pay a second visit to 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, taking with him Bar- 
nabas and Titus. This was by revelation; that 
is it was God who led him to take this step. 


“I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter.” 


We ask again, as we did in regard to the first 
visit, “Why?” What purpose was this second 
visit intended to subserve? St. Paul gives the 





answer himself: “lest I should run or had run | 


in vain.” 


Now the paraphrase on these words by Estius | 


and other Catholic commentators, as quoted by 
Ward, runs thus :— 

“Lest, by being misunderstood, and thought to 
differ in doctrine from the earlier Apostles, my 
labours both past and present, should be frustra- 
ted and deprived of good result.” The Galati- 


the earlier Apostles; and his visit to those Apos- 
tes and the way in which they received him, 
would convince them that there was no differ- 
ence, and that his Gospel was identical with 
theirs; for “James and Cephas and John who 


seemed to be pillars (that is, who were pillars) | 


-.. gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of 
fellowship; that we should go unto the heathen, 
and they unto the circumcision.” 

“That will show you,” he seems to say, “how 
false it is of the Judaizers to tell you that the 
her Apostles and myself are not thoroughly at 
One in this matter.” 





Now if this interpretation be correct, is it like- 
ly that St. Paul would allow himself immediate- 
ly afterwards to say words which might seem to 
be disparaging? And vet what he actually goes 
on to say may at first appear like this: “But of 
these who seemed to be somewhat ( whatsoever 
they were it maketh no matter to me: God ac- 
cepteth no man’s person) for they who seemed t» 
be somewhat in conference added nothing to me.” 
“Those who seemed,” as we have said, is equiva- 
lent to “those who were justly in repute.” Com- 
pare “there arose a strife among them which 
should be greatest,” where the original runs 
“which of them seems to be greatest.” Here. 
then, St. Paul wishes to show on the one hand 
that his message is the same as theirs, and yet 
on the other hand that he did not have to go to 
them to learn it, for he received it directly from: 
heaven, being himself inspired as well as they, 
and being, like them, also infallible. As he savs 
in chapter 1, verse 1; “Paul an Apostle (not of 
men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ . . .”). 

This second visit, then, convinced the older 
Apostles of “the grace that was given” to St. 
Paul; they compared notes and it was plain that 
the Holy Spirit had made the Gospel message 
quite plain to St. Paul's mind and that there was, 
therefore, no sort of difference in their teaching, 
and it was consequently agreed that he should 
go on with his mission to the Gentiles as St. Pe- 
ter was going on with his mission to the Jews. 

Without such a meeting, then, and without 
such a careful comparing of notes a divergence 


‘ : L , | might have arisen, however unintentionally, and 
ams must not imagine that St. Paul differed from | 


St. Paul’s work would have been all in vain (“I 
should run or had run in vain”). For after all 
there is but one Gospel, there is not another ; and 
if St. Paul or any one else, even an angel from 
heaven, should preach another Gospel, let him be 
accursed. 

The comparing of notes, then, ensured coinci- 
dence in teaching without, however, detracting 
from St. Paul's divine apostleship. 

3. “But when Peter was come to Antioch, I 
withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed.” - 

Whatever the reason for this attitude of St. 
Paul, it is urged, how can you say that he rec- 
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cognized any supremacy in St. Peter, when he 
“withstood him to the face?” 

First, the question before them was one of 
conduct and discipline, not of dogma or doctrine, | 
and therefore no question of infallibility comes | 
up. Though, as Father Vincent McNabb shows 
(“Infallibility,” p. 78), “to conclude that St. Pe- | 
ter would not have been reprehended by St. Paul | 
had he been infallible is really to imply that none 
of the ApoStles, not even St. Paul, was infallible.” 
The fact is a true economy had to be practised in | 
apostolic days. It was a time of transition; and 
the Apostles who were Jews themselves some- 
times found it the wiser plan to humour the Jew- 
ish converts and nct insist at once upon their giv- 
ing up the ceremonial law. “Fearing those who 
were of the circumcision,” signifies ‘fearing for 
them; as in chapter iv, verse 11, “I fear you, 
(that is, my fear in regard to you is) lest I 
should have laboured in vain among you.” 

Some of the Jews would invite this treatment 
by their narrowness or inability to open their 
minds to the new dispensation; others would not 
experience the same difficulty.” 

In this case, when St. Peter found himself sur- 
rounded mainly with Gentile converts he felt he 
could safely put on one side such Jewish rites as 
had to do with “eating and drinking;” on the 
other hand, when the more bigoted Christian 
Jews came down to Antioch he feared this might 
scandalize them; they were not ready yet, per- 
haps, for the full truth, and to thrust it upon 
them in all its fulness at this stage, might sim- 
ply drive them out of the fold; so he practised 
this simulation, and those who were with him not 
unnaturally followed in his steps. Thus St. Pe** 
ter regarding this question from the Jewish 
standpoint was keenly alive to the possible scan- 
dal of hurrying the Christian Jews out of their 
old habits; St. Paul, on the other hand, viewing 
it from the Gentile standpoint feared that the 
Gentiles would be scandalized by this economy ; 
and he told St. Peter so, plainly: “I withstood | 
him to the face.” The very way he expresses | 
himself shows how bold a step he thought it. | 
Such an expression would have been unneces- | 
sary and out of place if St. Peter had been an 
ordinary person in no wise superior to himself. 





ee 


Here again, then, assuming that St. Peter qgs 


absolutely wrong and not merely that St. Payl 


thought him wrong, it touches neither his pri- 
macy nor his infallibility if cn other and good 
grounds he be understood to possess them: for 
questions of conduct and discipline are on a plane 
altogether distinct from that of dogma and do 
not touch infallibility. And it throws an inter- 
esting light on the verdict of the early Fathers 
when we find them so anxious to preserve St 
Peter's dignity as to suggest that the whole 
scene was collusive, that they had agreed to act 
a part in order to teach a lesson; and St. Jerome 
explains more particularly their reason when he 
says that it was “in order to answer Porphyry, 
who accused Paul of forwardness, for venturing 
to blame the chief of the Apostles.’’ Tertullian 
again, reminds us that it was “an error of con- 
duct and not of teaching.” 

Again St. Chrysostom says: “St. Peter was 
-he chosen one of the Apostles, the mouth of the 
disciples, the leader of the band; on this account, 
also, St. Paul went up upon a time to inquire of 
him rather than the others.” “Being in no want 
of Peter, nor of his oral teaching, but being equal 
with him in rank, for I will say no more here, he 
yet goes up to him as to a greater and elder. 
And the cause of his journey thither, is solely to 
see Peter.” 

Theodoret, again, “Not wanting doctrines 
from men, as having received them from the God 
of all, he pays suitable honour to the chief.” 
While St. Cyprian sums up the situation thus: 

“Not even Peter, whom the Lord chose as 
first, and on whom He built His Church, inso- 
lently claimed anything for himself, when Paul 
afterwards reasoned with him on the subject of 
circumcision ; nor took upon him to say in an ar- 
rogant manner, that he had the Primacy, and 
ought rather to ‘be obeved by those who were 
less ripe, and later than himself; but he readily 
admitted the counsel of truth, and gave easy ac- 
cess to that legitimate consideration which St. 
Paul adduced.” 

St. Peter's relation to St. Paul, then, seems-to 


have been similar to his relation to the earlier - 


disciples ; except that whereas St. Peter had re- 
ceived a primacy for the founding of the Church 
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St. Paul also, but afterwards, received a primacy 
fer the founding of the Churches of the Gentiles. 
And as the Churches of the Gentiles were graft- 
ed on to the original Church, so the Gentile pri- 
mate St. Paul was grafted on to the original and 
ecumenical primate St. Peter; for which reason 
it was fitting, as it also is fact, that the Church 
of the whole world, that is of Rome, which was 
then the imperial centre of the world, shouid 
have the double dedication of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and yet that in all ages it should be known 
more particularly as “the See of Peter.” 


lf, then, the great majcrity of Christians in 
the world recognize St. Peter as the Prince of 
the Apostles, and his successors in the Roman 
See as inheriting his privilege, there is nothing 
in this encounter at Antioch which is incompat- 
ible with this position, while the language and 
conduct of St. Paul in other parts of the same 
Epistle plainly conforms to it. 








TITLES OF ST. PETER. 


Some of the famous expressions which antiq- 
uity, that is, the Anglican position attaches to 
St. Peter may here be set down. 

1. “The Rock of the Church.” 

2. “The Rock on which the Church should 
be built.” 

3. “Underlying the Church's building.” 

4. “Receiving on himself the building of the 
Church.” 

3. “The Firm Rock.” 


16. “The Rock and Foundation of the Cath- 
olic Church, and the basis of the orthodox faith. 

Here, again, if the great majority of Chris- 
tians in the world to-day say that St. Peter's po- 
sition was special and that in a secondary sense 
it was upon Peter that the Church was built, an- 
tiquity, that is Anglicanism would appear to say 
the same. 





ST. PETER, THE FIRST FOUNDATION 
OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


That our Lord meant what the Catholic 
Church now, as from the beginning, understands 
Him to have meant, when He said to Simon, 
“Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build 
My Church” receives a striking confirmation in 
the Book of Revelation, chapter XXI, wherein 
the foundation and building of the “Holy City” 
is described. Verse 14 says: “The wall of the 
city had twelve foundations, and in them the 
names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb.” 
Then in verse 19 the material of which these 
foundations were composed is stated: “The first 
foundation was jasper, the second, sapphire, the 
third, chalcedony, etc.” But the important thing 
to be noted in this connection is that “the build- 
ing of the wall of it (the city) was of jasper.” 
(Rev. XXI, 18). The first foundation and the 
entire wall of the city were of the same material, 
viz., jasper. Although there were twelve foun- 
dations to the city, the superstructure was erect- 


| ed out cf the material not of the other eleven, 


6. “The Rock which the proud gates of Hell-but only of the first, so that upon the first, ie., 


do not overcome.” 
7. “The most Solid Rock.” 


8 “He whom cur Lord admitted to a partic- | 


ipation of His own title, The Rock.” 

9. “The Foundation second from Christ.” 

10. “The Church’s great foundation.” 

11. “The Foundation and Basis.” 

12. “The Support of the Church.” 

13. “The Apostle in whom is the Church's 
Support.” 

14. “The Pillar cf the Church.” 

15. “The Support of the Faith.” 


jasper, the entire wall of the Holy City, which 
is the Church Triumphant, was builded. Now 
since in these twelve foundations were written 
the names of the twelve Apostles, the first must 
have contained the name of*St. Peter, because 
always without exception his name comes first 
in the lists of the Blessed Apostles given in the 
Gospels and the Acts. “The first, St. Peter,” 
says St. Matthew. Thus in the mystical descrip- 
tion of the City of God we find a fulfilment of 
the promise of Christ to St. Peter, “Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock will I build My Church.” 
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A VICAR’S IMPRESSION. 


Rev. D. Lang, Vicar of All Saints, Southern 
England, returning from a visit to Switzerland, 
thus describes how he found Sunday spent in 
Bristen : 

“ As I went to the church at 8:39 a. m., I 
found the rustic path that does duty for a village 
street thronged with groups of men and boys, 
some in conversation, others sitting side by side 
on the roadside railing. This is probably their 
weekly club, where they get the chance once in 
seven days of exchanging family 
smoking a pipe together. I wondered at first 
whether all these members of the * nobler sex ’ 
were coming to church as when I entered the 
sacred building there were only women and girls 
present, filling up the entire left side of the 
church, kneeling down or sitting quietly, looking 
neither to the right nor left—most of them with 
books of devotion. Presently, however, the male 
part of the community began to file in in military 
order—each one making his genuflection and 
signing himself with the Holy Water—filling the 
right hand seats from the top to the bottom of 
the church and then overflowing into the space 
in the centre. There is no need to ask where are 
the men? in some parts of Christendom. As 1 
sat there I could not help contrasting this Catho- 
lic village with Protestant Lausanne, in which it 
was my misfortune to have to be last vear, and 
where most of the shops are open on Sunday, 


news—anil 


and no one seems to go to any place of worship, 
but to be bent on loafing about in Sunday attire! ” 

“ The thought of * Roman’ had vanished from 
my mind—these people were Catholic Christians 
keeping their Lord’s commandment on His day. 
Many of them had made their communion at one 
of the Masses earlier in the day, and all had a 
long and tedious journey to make before they 
could get home. No wonder then, if after ser- 
vices some stayed behind in the village for re- 
freshments and conviviality yet all was quiet and 
without anything of disorder, and soon the vil- 
lage returned to its normal state. One cannot 
help being impressed by such scenes as this, and 
it is impossible not to see that instead of wanting 
to convert these peasants and giving them Bibies 
and tracts, we might well take many a lesson 
from them in their Christian devotion and simple 
piety.” 








THE UNION THAT NOTHING BE LOST. 





Gather up the fragments that remain thai noth- 
ing be lost.—S. John, V1, 12. 


ITS OBJECT. 

The Union that Nothing be Lost, is a charit- 
able and missionary society having for its two 
fold object corporal works of mercy, and the 
salvation of souls. To this end, it enjoins upon 
its members, self-denial, a holy simplicity of liy- 
ing, frugality and economy, “that nothing be 
lost” which might be employed in preaching the 
Gospel, or ministering to the poor. 

ITS BASIS. 

The Society is founded on the words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to His disciples “Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 
—S. John, VI, 12. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Those who join the Union shall make the fol- 
lowing pledge: 

“Relying upon the help of God, I will make it 
the rule of my life, to waste or destroy nothing 
of value, but to use all | possess, time, talent, 
influence, money, for the glory of God, and the 
highest good (temporal and eternal) of my 
neighbors; always setting before me, as_ the 
standard of religious and social action the ex- 
ample of jesus Christ; “Who went about doing 
good and gave His life a ransom for many.” 


PLEDGE. 


A SUMMARY. 
The principles of conduct involved in _ this 
pledge may be summarized as follows: 

1. To make the best use I can of every talent 
I possess. 

2. To waste nothing, neither time, nor money, 
nor food, nor clothing, nor influence, nor any 
chance of doing good which may be given me. 

3. To spend upon self the minimum, rather 
than the maximum, ef what is at my disposal. 
that I may have the more to give to God, and 
to those whose need is greater than my own. 

4. To practice as strict an economy, in lay- 
ing up treasure in Heaven, as the worldly wise 
do, in accumulating treasure on the earth. 


5. To keep ever in mind the text “That noth- © 


ing be lost” and for the love of God, and the 
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rewards of eternal life, “to do all the good 1 | 
am, in all the ways I can, to whomsoever I can,” 
til the last breath is spent and my soul is sum- 
moned before the judgment seat of Christ. 


THE CHARITY RULE. 


As occasion and opportunity offers, lovingly 
to perform the Corporal Works of Mercy, which | 
are: 

1. To feed the hungry and give drink to the 
thirsty. 

2. To clothe the naked. 

3. To harbour the stranger and the needy. 

4. To visit the sick. 

3. To minister to prisoners and captives. 

6. To visit the fatherless and widows. 

To bury the dead. 


THE MISSIONARY RULE. 


As the soul is more important than the body. | 
# is the missionary object of the Society more 
important than its corporal good works. To 
bring men into union with Christ, through the 
ministry and sacraments of the Catholic Church, 
that no soul perish; this is the missionary pur- 
pose of the Union That Nothing Be Lost. 


™ 


PRAY 


“Pray ve the Lord of the Harvest, that He 
would send forth labourers into His harvest.” 
S. Luke, X, 2. 

For every member of the Union the minimum 
of prayer shall be one Our Father daily with 
mtention, “Thy kingdom come, © God;” but 
the maximum of prayer is attained by those only 
who shall “pray without ceasing.” 

GIVE. 

“God so loved the world, that He gave His 
aly begotten Son.” S. John iii, 16. To save the 
lost, Jesus gave his life; following His example 
the Apostles did the same; so have countless 
thousands in the generations since. These are our 
examples. The least we can give is a portion of 
ourmoney. The most that any of us can give; 
Oh, who shall say? Give to-day what you can: | 
tomorrow, vour ability to give will be increas- | 
ed. The power to give grows with exercise. 


' it will be observed disputed, but did not dispese 





WORK. 

“Go, work in My vineyard.” St. Matt. xxi, 28. 

“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
St. John v, 17. 

St. Paul, greatest of missionaries, gloried that 
by “the grace of God, he had laboured more 
abundantly than they all.” The rewards of work 
for souls is very great. “Lift up your eyes and 
look on the fields; for they are white already to 
the harvest. And he that reapeth receiveth 
wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” St. 
John, iv, 35-36. 

“He that winneth souls is wise.” Prov. xi, 30. 
“They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars, forever and ever.” Dan. xii, 3. 





ST. ANTHONY'S HOME FOR ORPHAN BOYS. 

The Union That Nothing Be Lost appeals for 
funds to erect in St. Anthony's Wood, on the 
western slope of the Mount of the Atonement, 
Graymoor, N. Y., a home for orphan boys to be 
under the care of the Sisters of the Atonement. 
Contributions may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. 
E. W. Gregory, 273 Broadway, New York City, 
or to the Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y. 





PETER AND THE COUNCIL AT 
JERUSALEM. 


=f. 


At the Council of Jerusalem, ( Acts XV. 6-32) 
a specific and momentous question came up for 
discussion, viz., whether circumcision after the 
manner of Moses was still necessary to salva- 
tion. Certain men which came down from Judea 
declared that it was, and “no small dissension 
and disputation” arose, until it was decided that 
Paul and Barnabas should go up to the Apostles 
at Jerusalem “about this question.” We must 
not read the organized conditions of after times 
into this first simple moment; a difficult question 
came up for consideration, and the Apostles as a 
body had to decide it; these Apostles, according 
to the Catholic position, being all of them infalli- 
ble and all of them therefore so far equal. 

We get an interesting peep here into the first 
moment of tradition, for the general multitude 
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ot, the question; it had to be referred to the 
Apostles, and it was from the Apostles that they 
received instructions, or instructions were hand- 
ed down, how they ought to walk. 

2. Next comes the muster, which is deliber- 
ate:—“And the Apostles and elders came to- 
gether for to consider of this matter.” 

Here. then, we find ourselves at Jerusalem 
in the presence of an infallible body of men. 

(1). It is the believing Pharisees at Jeru- 
salem that start the discussion there, and the 
matter is disputed for some time, which prob- 
ably means that several voices chimed in to- 
gether, and tempers were waxing warm. 

(2) Evidently this must be brought to some 
issue, and one of the Apostles therefore rises 
up and addresses the meeting, “Men and breth- 
rad 

Who is this? It is St. Peter. Observe, St. 
James the bishop of the diocese (as we should 
now express it) is present, and would be recog- 
nized by the Pharisees in question as their father 
in God. But Peter is the first one to break in 
upon the discussien, and the bishop of the dio- 
cese and the other brethren are now listening to 
him. 


“Men and brethren, ve know how that a good 
while ago God made choice among us that the 
Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of 
the Gospel and believe. And God which know- 
eth the hearts bare them witness, giving them | 
the Holy Ghost, even as He did unto us; and 
put no difference between us and them, purify- 
ing their hearts by faith. Now, therefore, why 
tempt ye God to put a yoke upon the neck of 
the disciples which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear? But we believe that through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be 
saved, even as they.” 

Such are the words of St. Peter who is the 
first to break in with a formal speech, and that | 
a speech which discloses his distinction from all 
the rest, the bishop of Jerusalem himself in- 
cluded. 

He was sent primarily to the Church of the 
Circumcision. that is, to the original Church, | 
but he had also been singled out from the rest 


as the one who should first declare the Gospel 
to the Gentile Church also. 

(3) Next, Paul and Barnabas stand up and 
give an account of their missionary labours and 
how God had blessed them; “all the multitude 
keeping silence.” 

(4) Finally, the 
speak :— 

“Men and brethren, hearken unto me: Sim- 
eon hath declared how Ged at the first did visit 
the Gentiles . . . and to this agree the words of 
the prophets, (see Acts XV, 14-18). . . . Where- 
fore my sentence is that we trouble not them 
which from among the Gentiles are turned to 
God.” 


bishop himself rises to 


COM MENT. 

There is then the Council itself, and there is 
the meaning we are to attach to the Council; or, 
in other words, there is the fact and there is the 
significance of the fact. 

1 And first, the fact unfolds itself thus:— 

St. Peter is the first to break in upon the dis- 
cussion with a formal speech, in which he does 
not speak “under correction ;” he does not say 
“I venture to think,” or “I think, if my judgment 
in the matter is worthy of consideration,” or “! 
speak under correction, and no doubt your bish- 
op who is here, will have decisive words of his 
own to say.” Not this: but, “Why tempt ve 
God...” and “we believe . . . 
even as they.” 


we shall be saved, 


What does St. Chrysostom, the great admir- 
er of St. Paul, say? He declares that Peter “al- 
lowed the discussion to arise.” “Observe, he 
first permits the question to be moved in the 
Church, and then speaks.” 

He also says St. James “was invested with the 
chief rule” (that is, in the See of Jerusalem), 
and that he was “the one in great power.” 

As regards these two and indeed as regards 
all the Apostles at the Council it is to be remem- 
bered that as Apostles they possessed judicial au- 
thority, and were there to give sentence; as in- 
deed subsequently appears in the wording of the 
formal letter they drew up, which ran thus:— 


“The Apostles and Elders and brethren send. 


. . for it seemed good to the Holy 


” 


greeting . 
Ghost, and to us... . 
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In the formal sense of the term, then, there 
was perhaps no president at this Council; what 
is plain is that in the formal speeches at the end 
St. Peter is the first to rise and to take the lead, 
that later on St. Jamesasks them to hear his view 
of the matter and that he expressly bases his 
judgment upon what St. Peter had previously 


Dr. Hort, who was the most moderate of 
Churchmen, will not be suspected of any Cath- 
dlic bias, and his interpretation runs thus :— 

“There is nothing in St. Luke’s words (in the 
Acts) which bears out what is often said that 
St. James presided over the Conference at Je- 
rusalem. . . . In the decisive speeches at the end 
the lead is taken by St. Peter, the foremost of 
the twelve . . . the words which begin his (St. 
James's) conclusion cannot reasonably be under- 
stood as an authoritative judgment pronounced 
by himself independently. The whole context of 
what is said in verse 22 about the actual decis- 
ion makes that interpretation morally impossible. 
... The sense is doubtless, ‘I for my part judge. 
This is my vote,” as we should say. . . .” 

While another Anglican dignitary in his day 
Thorndike, writes:—“The decree of the Counci! 
as it is resolved upon St. Peter's reason, so is 
it framed and drawn up in St. James's terms: 
the one as the first of the Apostles, the other as 
having the charge of the Church there.” 

2 Let it be granted, then, if necessary, that 
neither St. Peter nor St. James was the forma! 
president of the Council, still the fact remains 
that the first one to intervene in order to bring 
the dispute to a point is St. Peter, and that St. 
James expressly bases his judgment upon S*. 
Peter's declaration (“Simeon hath declared. . .”) 

As St. Jerome savs (Peter first laid down) 
“the rule, to which James and all the elders ac- 


ceded. 
ST. FRANCIA AT SAN FRANCISCO. 





By Rodman Gilder. 





I met old, lean St. Francis in a dream . 
Wading knee-deep through the ashes of his town. 
The souls that he was helping up to Heaven 

Were burnt or wrung out of the writhing flesh. 
Said I, ‘When near a thousand are engulfed 

In sudden indiscriminate destruction, 

And half a million homeless are, I know, 

This rotten world most blackly is accurst."’ 


“When heroes are as countless as the flames: 
When sympathy,"’ said he, ‘‘has opened wide 
A hundred million generous human hearts, 

I know this world is infinitely blessed."’ 


—Onutlook. 


SELF EXAMINATION—III 





Translated from the French. 

In order to measure the distance which separates 
the new monasticism from the old it is only necessary 
to compare the rule of St. Benedict with that of St. 
Ignatius, and to descend from that to the evangelical 
works of Charles Borromeo, then to the congregations 
of secular priests founded by Berulle and by St. Vin- 
cent. 

Instead of the monk who separates himself from his 
kind and intrenches himself in an imaccessible retreat 
in order to perfect his individual salvation, here, for 
example, are the good priests of the mission Chartreur 
in their convents, and apostles outside, stripped of as- 
ceticism, of everything that tends to an enclosed soci- 
ety.. If they pray it is in common, with a solid and 
healthy devotion; in their seminaries, conferences and 
orisons, in order to share their spiritual food with 
others. “Let us love God, my brethren, but with the 
work of our hands, and by the sweat of our brow,” 
no more monastery. They leave the key of their little 
house with a neighbor in order to go and help the poor 
people of the fields near them. 

No more remarkable rules, but exercise and healthy 
employment, all of a practical nature, and growing, one 
by one, out of the daily needs of others. 

Here we have a little company of friends, secular 
priests, surrounded by lay helpers, who, in order to 
lend a helping hand have thought it wiser to put their 
own shoulder to the wheel. 

Their spirit must be ours. We will be missionaries 
above all. The mission is the form that circumstan- 
ces impose on us more and more. Some secular priests 
living together a semi-monastic life in a big village, or 
in the outskirts of a great city, out all day long, will 
come together again in the evening and draw from this 
common life and experience a new vigor for the mor- 
tow. So will be reconciled the exigencies of the work 
which must be done on the spot, and the needs of the 
workman who must not be isolated. It is the mission 
which more and more must make the missionary. The 
men destined to evangelize a place must be in it and 
of it. And not only priests must be employed—the laity 
and every member of the Church will have his task. 
The Cure has not kept sufficient count lately of his 
flock and the majority have escaped him. It is a noble 
work to weld the classes together in a unity of life 
and thought under the inviolable rule of the Church. 
But in order to attain an immediate and complete fu- 
sion one is apt to confine oneself to a certain category 

Then as one must adapt one’s self to the end to be 
attained, one insensibly begins to imitate the habits and 
aspirations of this class by teaching and practice. 
Unity, then, must be obtained at the expense of others, 
by their exclusion, and is for one category of people 
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only. That was our lot. We must get out of that. 

Unity we have, as we have a unique society; but in 
this society the most diverse measures will always come 
from the same spirit and end by reuniting. While 
waiting for time to complete the work every latitude is 
allowed us to vary our methods indefinitely. One must 
understand and love all; each race, as each class, as 
each age, has its indestructible originality. The Church 
in the past has shown wonderful suppleness in adapting 
itself to all, in order to convert and discipline them. It 
is best, therefore, to-day in taking up the tradition, 
without the mode of the middle ages, that she should 
unbend again, and insinuate herself into all souls and 
all activities in order to lead them nearer and nearer 
to God. 

For such a work the most simple means are the most 
eficacious. “It is by a rather ordinary life.” said St. 
Vincent, “that we arrive at a very high degree of per- 
fection.” Men of small ambition are often the best 
workmen 

For an Apostolate of multiplied forms, whose prov- 
ince is the world, the Church has need of all her sons; 
she must divide the work between them all. It is the 
only way for her to maintain her hold on the souls 
she has conquered, and by those souls to conquer others, 
so that “we may be as the trunk, the stem, of those 
who come after us.” 

The Church must first recapture the men. 

In the last century. if one excepts a small nucleus, 
she only numbered women in her ranks, or men who 
had never left their mother’s apron strings. Young 
men, as they sowed their wild oats, threw off the re- 
ligious life. Having become men, science on the one 
hand, and the imtolerant dogmatism of certain repre- 
sentatives of the Church on the other, confirmed them 
in an attitude which had been easy to adopt. It would 
be better if the clergy appeared less, and let others 
work more for the Church. Doctors, certain states- 
men, and even littcratcurs already preach chastity. 
Coming from them it has more weight than from the 
clergy. Example will do the rest as is the case at 
Oxford. 

Far from furnishing us with reasons for unbelief, 
science will confirm us in our faith. A disinterested 
and unsolicited apologetic is the best. It is the only 
one that has a hold on the imtelligence. Do not hinder 
it, show no mistrust of it, do not condemn those of 
us who are “seekers.” Catholicism will reveal itself 
finally at every turn, and as we shall have no longer 
any reason to close one’s eyes to its reality, those who 
see it will come to it. 

The Church must reconquer the classes that have be- 
come estranged from her. To the bourgeois, to the 
cure of the bourgeois. the peasant answers: “That may 
well be,” and doesn’t budge a step, but he listens with- 


out mistrust to the peasant, his equal and his comrad 
in labor, who, returning from the fair, appea!~ to his 
common sense 

In the same way there, where everything clsc would 
fail, the English union workman succeeds in transfer. 
ring his “branch” of the tap room to the temperance 
club. His comrades will drink no more. They can 
take their wives and children. From there they wil 
pass to societies and fraternities, which gravitate around 
the Church, before they go to the Church itself wp 
pray in common on Sunday. It is here that differences 
of class will disappear; the diversity of method which 
is necessary to reach different men will reveal in the 
end the unity of spirit that animates them. Ritual wil 
resume all its significance to those whom it reunites 
in one family. Christians who originally assembled tw 
think of Christ found im the eucharistic sacrifice, insti- 
tuted by their Master, the desired completeness: the 
priest was from that moment the representative of the 
peenle, the interpreter of all the faithful with God 
When it shall be thoroughly understood the Mass will 
no longer appear as a mechanical act. foreign to the 
work of the six days, which is the life of our modem 
society, a tradition to which the bourgeois may well 
conform from habit, but which none will take agam 
voluntarily. The Mass will be the supreme. umque 
sanctification of the week; it will be the social act par 
excellence. There will no longer be only the priest to 
meet at the Holy Sacrifice. 

Revue Catholique des Eglises 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—o——— 


KALENDAR FOR JULY 











1. 3rd S. after Trinity. Feast of the Precious Blood 
2. Visitation of the B. V. M. 

4+. Dedication of all Franciscan Churches 

7. Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Archh 
8 4th S. after Trinity 
14 


St. Bonaventure, B. C. D 
5. 5th S. after Trimity. 
19. St. Vincent de Paul, C 
20. St. Margaret, V. M. 
22. 6th S. after Trinity. S. Mary Magdalen 
24. St. Francis Solanus, C. Vigil. 
25. St. James, the Great, Aaostie. 
26. St. Anne. Mother of B. V. M 
29. 7th S. after Trinity. S. Martha, V. 
St. Ignatius Loyola, C 
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35 
GERMANY SOLVES THE RELIGIOUS 
DIFFICULTY IN ITS SCHOOLS 





HOW 





The present education crisis in England springs en- 
tirely from what is called the religious difficulty. It 
will not be without interest to our readers to see how 
Germany has settled a precisely similar difficulty. We 
quote the following reference to the German solution 
from the admirable Lenten Pastoral of the Bishop of 
Limerick, Ireland: 

“What country.” asks the Bishop, ‘is in the van im 
education. and has set the standard for all other coun- 
tries? Is it not Germany, where education has been 
the passion of the people, the dream of her statesmen 
for generations? I dare say no one will gainsay me 
when I assert that Germany is, at this moment, the best 
educated country in the world, and | might almost add, 
so far beyond all others that there is no second Sut 
is German education mixed? Is Secularism its ideal? 
Has the State, in order to produce the marvelous re- 
sults which are the wonder and admiration of the world, 
been driven to banish religion from the schools, in 
order t» educate the children of different religions? 
Everyone who has given any thought to these questions 
knows the facts. Education in the German schools is 
religions and denominational. The Government recog- 
nizes three religions, the Protestants, the Catholics and 
the Jews. Whenever any of those bodies is in sufficient 
numbers to form a school of their own, they do so, and 
it is accepted as a State school, and every pupil im it 
must be thoroughly instructed in the faith of its Church, 
according to an elaborate syllabus drawn up by the au- 
thorities of that Church.” His Lordship quotes at 
some length from “Special Reports on Secondary Edu- 
cation in Prussia,” and goes on to say: “These regula- 
tions, it is true, refer to higher schools, but the spirit 
of them governs the Prussian Government's regulations 
for all schools. Its principle is that every child within 
its jurisdiction should be taught the religion of its par- 
ents; and as far as that can be done in school, taught 
it thoroughly not merely as a piece of knowledge, but as 
a living influence which goes to form the character and 
to shape the future conviction of the child. But my 
special purpose in dwelling on it at such length is to 
refute, by the greatest living example, Jhe absurd theory 
that the State cannot make provision for teaching re- 
ligion in schools without going outside its own province 
and lowering the standard of secular instruction. It is 
useful for us, however, to remember that this position 
which the Catholic religion holds in the schools of a 
Protestant country such as Prussia was not altogether 
the spontaneous gift of the Government 
by a splendid fight 


It was won 
In 1773. when Bismarck, at that 


time the most powerful statesman in Europe, picked a 
@arrel with the Catholic Church, one of his first points 
of attack was the schools. 


But, powerful as he was. he 
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reckoned without his host. 


He met a force greater than 
the armies of France when he attacked the Church. 
Archbishops and Bishops were thrown into jail, priests 


in hundreds were imprisoned and exiled, Catholic 
school teachers were driven out. Yet it was all in vain. 
The touch of persecution stirred the true chord in the 
hearts of the Catholics, and made them vibrate with 
the spirit of martyrs. The whole Catholic laity rallied 
to the cause, and, to their eternal honor be it recorded, 
none more staunchly than the working men. Then the 
German Catholic Party was formed in the German Par- 
liament. A hundred good men and true with ten mil- 
lions of Prussian Catholics at their back, confronted 
the minister. Parliament was dissolved, other parties 
lost, but the Catholic Party came back stronger. Ses- 
sion after session they fought the cause, until at length 
Bismarck, as many a man before him, found that force 
cannot subdue us Catholics, and that he was wrecking 
himself on the solid rock of our convictions. It was 
thus the Catholic Church made herself felt and respect- 
ed in Germany.”’ 
The Messenger 





THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 





We print is extenso, the following review from The 
Tablet without comment 

Canon Knox Little 
is a “great mess” 


informs his readers that there 
in the Established Church of Eng- 
land at present, and that its members had far better 
look at home and see what their own faults are and 
have been, than use hard words about other religious 
bodies. Much is often said, and rightly said, about the 
Notes of the Church; but the only “note” which the 
Canon can discover “in the Anglican Church is its ‘com- 
prehensiveness. It certainly appears to find a shelter 
for all opinions—heretical or otherwise.” Canon Knox 
Little has listened to one Bishop's charge, affirming the 
doctrine of the Real Presence and the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice; “to another denying it wholly and teaching pure 
Zwinglianism ; to a third teaching ‘Consubstantiation,’ ” 
and so on! Few Bishops of his Church seem to find 
favour in the eyes of Canon Knox Little. He dislikes 
them most of all when they “assume a Papal air (which 
never sits well on an Anglican prelate).” Nor does he 
wish other people to have too great a devotion to Bish- 
ops. “Among the many ills from which the Church of 
England at present suffers.” he says, ~*Episcopolatry’ 
is not one of the least. It seems as if some men, having 
wholly repudiated not merely the supremacy, but even 
the primacy, of the See of Peter, have contracted a 
superstitious worship of Bishops which amounts to an 
extended and multiplied Papalism.” One of his own 
reasons for refusing to join in Episcopolatry is that 
“some of the Bishops do not seem to realize that they 











are shaking the very foundations of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Another is that “we are still subjected in some 
Episcopal charges (not all) to unhappy tirades against 
what is so strangely described as ‘non-communicating 
attendance, as if the whole “Catholic Church of Christ’ 


were wrong, excepting only a part—and not always the | 


most devout part—of the Anglican Communion.” 

A remarkable feature of this work is the mention of 
the names of the living Bishops and oth ~ ecclesiastical 
dignitaries who come in for the denunciations of its 
author. With a possibly unnecessary fear of libel be- 
fore our eyes, we will not repeat those names. The 
Episcopal charge of a well known Anglican Bishop, a 
charge in which that Bishop referred to certain “matters 
of secondary rank,” leads Canon Knox Little to ask: 
“Is it a matter of ‘secondary rank’ whether or no the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the revealed Word of God, or whether they are a mass 
of myths and inaccuracies and pious frauds and mis- 
takes jumbled up with truth?” Another well known, 
but not particularly conservative Bishop, we are told. 
teaches that “the minister of Christ ought not to be 
Then not 
long ago in The Times he writes a partisan tirade about 
Chinese Labour on the Rand—a subject on which he is 
entirely ignorant.” Of other Bishops, the Canon writes 
that “it is sheer unreality, and indeed cant, to pretend 
that they are not (however unintentionally) injur- 
ing and undermining the Faith of the Church which 
they are set to guard.” A Bishop generally considered 
rather ritualistic, who has been described “oddly enough 
(absit omen!) as ‘the distinguished leader of the High 
Charchmen,~ “in the teeth of the decisions of a Gen- 
eral Council, has backed up the theory that Our Lord 
made mistakes, knew no more than the teachers of his 
age knew, and stated things that criticism has shown te 
be untrue.” On the next page Canon Knox Little call< 
him a “Bishop who had (however unintentionally and 
from whatever excellent motives) shaken the faith of 
many in the Bible, who had also gone perilously near 
the denial of our Lord's divinity by upholding the Ke- 
notic theory, and who now denounced one of the Cath- 
olic Creeds.” Nor are Bishops the only clergy denoun- 
ced by name by Canon Knox Little. A Canon holding 
a Professional Chair “throws the xgis of his authority 
over the ‘Biblia Critica, the chief aim of which would 
almost appear to be to disprove the Divinity of Our 
Lord.” Whether another very well known Canon 
“would approve the Virgin Birth of Our Lord would 
seem doubtful.” The outcome of the teaching of a very 


bound to any political parties in the State 


learned Doctor of Divinity would be that “Almighty 
God, who is the Truth, gave His revelation by inspiring 
Another Doctor of Divinity says “the 
“Holy Scripture.” says a 


pious frauds.” 
Gospels are not infallible.” 
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Dean remarkable for his scholarship, “has elen 


Tits of 
misconception and mistake.” A Canon “cons me a 
Temptation to be merely a parable, not even a vision” 
The fact is, says Canon Knox Little, “in the English 
Church at present, theology is well nigh dead. Ve can 
scarcely tind a theologian; we have ‘critics unnum- 
bered.” 

Looking back into the long past, the author says 
“In spite of Henry's arbitrary measures, in spite of the 
unchecked proceedings under Edward VI. Mary com- 
manded enthusiasm on ascending the throne, and had 
no difficulty in temporarily healing the rent in Western 
Christendom.” He believes that the majority Eng 


lishmen “were in favour of ‘the old way’ far into th 
reign of Elizabeth. The Government and the 
(who were the tools of the Government )”"—! 
of course, Archbishop Parker and the so-called 


Bishops 
Tcans, 


Bishops 


whom he appointed—“had the greatest difficulty in turn- 
ing the clergy and their flocks from their attachmem 
to the old faith and the old ways.” He freely admits 
that “the charge of widespread immorality ng the 





invention of later date, and, in 


clergy 1s an i 
Contemporary documents do not bear ont 


afterthought 

these charges.” He fully agrees with some onc in speak- 
ing of “those matchless liars Bale and Foxe.” As re- 
gards the much further past he writes sarcastically of 


“those who would draw the line at the first six centur- 
ies—and hereby seem to imply that the Holy Ghost 
could not work in the body of the Catholic Church, in 
guiding her in doctrine or practice, after A. 1D). 6o0— 
a very strange supposition.” The Church of England 
says Canon Knox Little, “has not denied the historical 








fact of the Primacy of the See of Peter, but only the 
fact of the Supremacy of the occupant of that Sce over 
all parts of the Church and all kingdoms.” And else- 
where he says: “To those who believe the New Testa- 
ment the Primacy would appear, in all probability, as 
according to the mind of Christ.” He writes with great 


reverence of Cardinal Newman and “that remarkable 
book, the ‘Apologia,’ probably the most striking autobi- 
ographical sketch and the most wonderful narrative of 
the work of a commanding intellect and devout spirit 
which has ever been given to the world, and which 
comes from the pen of the greatest genius of the cen- 
tury."’"— The Tadlet. 

We have refrained from offering a single word of 
criticism upon this book; but we will just observe that 
no collection of works illustrative of the present posi- 
tion of Anglicism will be complete without it 

——___.—_ 


THE LAMP is published monthly by the 
Society of the Atonement, at Graymoor, Gar- 
rison, N. Y. Price, 5°c. a year; single copies, 
10c. 
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your interesting article. 


dred years that quasi-ownership was wiped out of ex- 
istence. All of her decrees in reference to her divine 
Tight to a claim over the Church of England were as 





with translations of parts of the Bible which are taken 
from the version of Jerome which did not even exist 
for a of hundred years after both the King and 
Pope How can any reasonable scholar, 













__ I have given but one imstance yet I could take up 
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I still and pray for her. | 
I am personally acqzsinted with many Roman Catholic | 








and having no foundation in fact. Call to mind if 
please how Rome still thrives on the theories of the 
Decretals"—though she herself acknowledges 
is forgery. How too she still will let her children 
’ “Nag’s Head’ story about Anglican Orders, 
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was not “go you (singular) Pe- 

ural—the eleven). It was not “and 

I with you Peter’ unto the end of the world, 

with you always” (the eleven). All 
as 


ally of being the founder of the Western Patriarchate 
which was purely built up out of a Grecian colony and 
not a Jewish one im the city of Rome. 

But again the fact that Clement addressed a letter 
to the Church in the City of Corinth is no proof of su- 
premacy. There was no well defined jurisdictions of 
Diocesans then. There were no dioceses such as ap- 
peared in the year 300 A. D. And the fact that a west- 
ern Bishop addressed a strong letter to an Eastern 
proves nothing excepting that such a letter was writ- 
ten. It does not substantiate the claims of Rome that 
her Bishop has a Divine right to do so. For reasons 
best known to myself I have had to scan carefully all 
of Rome's so-called historical claims. 

Furthermore no explanation which Rome may give 
will explain away the facts that the Popes did not call 
the first General Councils; that the Councils were high- 
er than either the Bishop of Rome or any Patriarch; 
that a General Council condemned Pope Honorious as 
a heretic; that the Reforming Councils of even the 
Patriarchate of the West deposed Popes. Where, my 
brother, then, was infallibility or supremacy? Nowhere. 
And is it not a fact that General Councils decreed mat- 
ters to which Rome objected, but to which she had to 
submit and think you that if the Pope of Rome had the 
power ex Cathedra, by Divine right to decide matters 
of faith and morals he would not have called upon the 
Council of Chalcedon to which you refer to condemn 
a heretic and discipline him. The Popes word would 
have been sufficient without a General Council. 

You see I am only looking at these facts from a his- 
torical and common sense point of view. I hav- sen- 
timent about me as well as you, bet I am writing as 
one who ‘5 working for Unity on the basis of the Seven 
General Councils which the Holy Eastern Church re- 
cognizes—a Church which has never added to nor taken 
from the Faith. 


You are, unconsciously, asking me as a son of the 
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Holy Eastern Church to recognize the Bishop of Rome 
—who is only the Patriarch of the fifth Patriarchate— 
as Head of the Church which Christ founded. You are 
urging me indirectly to acknowledge both him and his 
additions to the Creed of the General Councils of Nicea 
and Constantinople when both Rome and the additions 
are under the anathema of the General Councils, (and 
which Rome herself accepts as general) and 
bring me under the same curse. 

These are all facts of history and not fictions of mine 
Rome and all who accept the interpolated Nicene Creed 
with the later additions are under the anathema of the 
undivided Holy Catholic Church before the great 
schism between the East and West 

Indeed my brother, I want unity but I cannot find 
the path back through the Garden of the Vatican, much 
less amongst the cloisters of the Papal palace. The 
High Altar of the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
(for there is no such Church as a historical fact as 
that of “St. Peter's Rome”) suggest unity 
but suppression, usurpation and schism. I look far- 
ther East for unity. I consider the claims of Con- 
stantinople, of Alexandria, of Antioch and of Jerusa- 
lem on the throne of which latter sat our Lord's brother 
and from which throne, though it be in the little “upper 
or on the eastern slope of Olivet He gave the 
Commission to the Eleven into all the world,” 
and where a little earlier he restored St. Peter three 
times to his place in the Apostleship from which he 
had displaced himself by his three fold denial of Christ 
—which restoration is distorted by Rome contre: ¢:i- 
alists and commentators as being a Commission of su- 
premacy over the Universal Church 

Remember, my brother, that it is Rome that i in 
schism and not the Holy Eastern Church. It was 
Rome which was the author of the schism. She was 
the first transgressor—she added to the creed promul- 
gated by the General Councils which were the mouth- 
It was Rome which there- 


which 


does not 


room” 
“go ye 


pieces of the Holy Ghost. 
by cut herself off from the unity of the Catholic Church 


and alas has led other sister churches of the West 
to err. 

Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, consulting the Patri- 
arch of Rome how he should deal with Nestorius would 
signify no more than the Archbishop of Canterbury 
consulting with the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church how he should deal with Bishop Co- 
lenso who had refused to submit to the discipline of 
the Church of England. But you err when you say that 
Alexandria was “the first See of the East and next 
after Rome in the whole world” surely this is an over- 
sight on your part. What says the General Councils 
in reference to Constantinople? Was she not called 
“New Rome” and equal in authority to “Old Rome?” 
So say the Canons of the General Councils and so say 
all men who read Ecclesiastical history in an impar- 


tial way. 


I respectfully raise the issue with you where you say 


that 


| sides 


| Church and its view of things. 


| fectly 


the Eastern Church finally sanctioned the 
macy de jure divino of Rome in the Council! of 
sus or in Chalcedon or in any of the Sever 
Councils. And I ask for the sake of Unity, in g 
that you and I may work for a common cause 
you produce—not from a Roman source, but from 
authenticated history which both the East and 
will accept the facts to prove your point. 

Brother read between the lines in this letter the 
derest love for Rome as a great Patriarchate, but 
also there between and upon the lines gteater love 
the truth and for “the Faith once for all & vered 
the saints.” 

And will you not believe me also when | say that f 
remain, lovingly your brother in Christ, 

INGRAM N. W 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, g7th street 
avenue, New York, June 19, 1906. 
AG 
“OUT OF DUE TIME.” 
BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), $1.50 net 


IRVINE 
and Madi 


“Out of Duc Time,” by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, is 
of the strong books of the year. Mrs. Ward has 
an assured place in the very front rank of writers 
serious and thought-compelling fiction. The book de 
with the Liberal movement in Catholic 
just at present is agitating men and women on 
ef the Atlantic. Mrs. Ward tries to show 
her novel how far a Catholic may go along with 
movement and where he must stop. 

In answer to Paul D’Etranges, George Sutcliffe s 
“It (the Church), has not been sent to teach us 


circles 


| or historical criticism, and if it adopted the opinions 


the first thinkers of cach successive age, it would 
its children at the mercy of every intellectual fa: 
that passes by.” Paul D’Estranges, however, has* 
exaggerated idea of the need of a new spirit in 
He looks to her as 
teacher and guide, as a city set upon a hill, 
knowledge and understanding should be lu 
where the first thinkers and teachers should find b 
ing and encouragement, and their labors be gui 
while their authority was doubled. He starts out 
loyal to the Church authorities, but on fi 
that these will not accept his views he at once laund 


= 


| into abuse of them, with the result that he is conde 


by his Bishop. From his Bishop he appeals to 
and Rome refuses him countenance. He loses his 


| only to find it again in the Dominican Order. 


His sister, Marcelle, is one of the most pathetic 
ures in comtemporary fiction. She gave up hap 


| love, and all things for her brother, but when he t 


away from the faith, she chooses God rather than 


| Her after life is one long battle for the soul of 
} —— and God accepts her prayers and her brother 
| saved. 


Mrs. Ward is a writer of unwearied and unwea 
prose, and there are several pages of rarest beau 
“Out of Due Time.” She has a man’s grasp of thea 
illuminated with the golden touch of a woman's 
tion. Those who have been disappointed at the fate 
“Il Santo” should read “Out of Due Time.” 





